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MEMORANDA 


The April number of f Education will again this year 
be devoted to the study and teaching of the classical 
languages. Included are papers by ei F. S$. Dun- 
ham, Dr. R. M. Gummere, Professor Lillian B. Lawler, 


Professor W. L. Carr, Professor R. H. Tanner, Sister 


Francis Joseph, Pauline E. Burton and F. L. Fehling; 
the issue is edited by Professor B. L. Ullman of the 
University of Chicago. 

Those desiring copies of this issue should send fifty 
cents to The Palmer Company, 370 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston. The number of copies available will be limited, 
as many have found out to their sorrow when trying to 
buy copies of earlier issues (June 1934, April 1937 and 
December 1938) which were similarly devoted to the 
classics. 


Good books in modern Greek can be used to ad 
vantage by the agencies supplying books for the use 
of sok nes and ssllons in training camps and hospitals. 
Readers of CLASSICAL WEEKLY ho have such books 
may leave them at any of the depositories receiving 
books for free distribution. It is wise to bear in mind 
the motto of the library associations engaged in this 
work, “The book you want to keep is the very book 


you should send.” 


“The only study which is of value to everybody 1s 
that study which leads to better control of the faculty 
which we all use, namely, language. The greater our 
skill in this performance, the more effective are we in 


our relations with our fellow-men,” was the declaration 


of Professor Roland A. Kent of the University of Penn- 
sylvania in his speech to the Atlantic City meeting of 
The Classical Association of New Jersey. Other ex- 
cerpts from this address have been compiled by 
Emanuel Levine, New Jersey State College, Jersey City, 
for their importance to teachers of languages: 

We must remember that language is a social experi- 
ence, requiring a speaker and a hearer, and that if 
either the speaker or the hearer is inefficient in his 
share of the experience, then the language that is used 
is inefficient. 

Linguistics is a science: it has its laws and its formu- 
las as a natural science has. It tells that the changes of 
sound in words are uniform and invariable if condi- 
tions are the same. The law of phonetic change is the 
formulation that a sound in any given language de- 
velops into a certain other sound at a given later date 
unless conditions vary. 

It is a common fallacy that because people speak a 
language they know all about it. This is not true, but 
dese are certain ‘rules’ of linguistics which ought to be 
known to every intelligent speaker. 

Another common error is that of speaking of the 
sound of a certain letter. Quite certainly, speech by the 
utterance of sounds existed for many centuries before 
the speakers turned their spoken words into symbols to 
be appreciated by the eye. Writing 1s only a — 
tation of specch. When we speak of the wand « 
letter, which is incorrect and illogical, we mean ve 
sound represented by the letter’ ami. if we were pre- 
cise, we should speak of ‘the letter of the sound.’ 

Syntax deals with the machinery by which the ideas 
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which our words express are related to one another in 
continuous speech. 

The way in which the syntactic structure of a lan- 
guage compels a speaker to phrase his wording also 
regulates his methods of thinking. 

Seven basic facts, if known onl appreciatively un- 
derstood by the public, would cause all human beings 
to have greater respect for the tool which we call lass. 
guage. These “seven pillars of knowledge” are: the 


regularity of changes of sound in the history of a 
language, the manner in which meanings of words 
change, the difference between blood inheritance and 
language inheritance, the factor of variability intro- 
duced by the operation of human psychology, the 
priority of the sound as against the letter, the varying 
machineries of syntax, and the fact that human think- 
ing must shape itself to agree with the channels of 
expression in the language which the speaker uses. 





GREEK DRAMA ON 


It was just one hundred years ago in Germany that 
Mendelssohn composed the music for Sophocles’ Antig- 
one and Oedipus Tyrannus, his contribution to the 
interest in Greek drama revivals which really reach 
back to the sixteenth century. : 

But the real impetus began just sixty years ago both 
in England and in America. Oxford was the first uni- 
versity in England to produce a Greek play. That was 
in 1880 when they gave Agamemnon in Greek. Echoes 
of the success of this play reached our shores. May 
17, 1881 Oedipus Tyrannus was presented in Greek at 
Harvard in Sanders Theatre and played to full houses 
for five nights. Six thousand people saw this play; 
among them Oliver Wendell Holmes, Emerson, Long- 
fellow and Howells. Tickets cost as much as ten and 
fifteen dollars! The play was in rehearsal for the whole 
college year with the result that the production was 
correct in every scholarly detail. 

Notre Dame almost had the honor of presenting the 
first Greek play in America, for their plans were laid 
to produce Oedipus Tyrannus in 1879, but a fire in 
the college buildings forced postponement until 1882. 

The first comedy was given in this same decade, the 
Acharnians at the University of Pennsylvania in 1886. 


COLLEGE CAMPUSES 


In all, there were twelve productions in the 80's on 
six campuses: Harvard, Notre Dame, Beloit, University 
of Pennsylvania, Grinnell and Smith. The West and 
the East are both represented in this list, and Smith 
was the first woman’s college to revive a Greek play. 

Since that period over 350 Greek plays, some in the 
original and more in translation, have attracted audi- 
ences on college campuses. Has the increase been 
steadily mounting or has the trend been fluctuating? 
Until the days of the First World War, colleges pre- 
senting plays increased and their geographical distribu- 
tion widened. Then with the War and thereafter until 
1925 there was a decrease, but of special interest is the 
fact that speech departments presented many of the 
plays. In this last period from 1925 until now there 
has been the most noticeable increase. Over 100 colleges 
in 3g states participated in 180 revivals. Restated in 
another form, these figures show that over half of the 
revivals of the whole sixty-year period have taken place 
in the last fifteen years. These cold figures clearly in- 
dicate a broadening interest in Greek drama, especially 
tragedy, over a wide area; within the college gates the 
interest has spread from the Greek departments to the 
speech departments. 





EDITOR'S NOTE: When Mrs. Tallmadge read _ this 
paper at an Atlantic City meeting of The Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Atlantic States, November 22, 1941, she 
introduced it with the following remarks: 

The facts and impressions presented this morning about 

Greek drama on American campuses have been gleaned 
from my own enjoyment as a spectator at Greek plays 
since my first one in 1915, from being one of eight 
faculty advisers who help in the annual production of a 
Greek play in English on the Cedar Crest College 
campus, and from the data published in Domis E. 
Pluggé’s 1938 monograph, The History of Greek Play 
Production in American Colleges and Universities 
(TCCE No. 752). Statistics there quoted are not in- 
fallible, for they are compiled only from those colleges 
which were willing to report. Neither are the figures 
complete to date, for Dr. Pluggé’s survey covered the 
fifty-five-year period that ended in 1936. 

It may be of interest to hear how Greek plays started 
at Cedar Crest. In the Fall of 1924 Edith Wynne 
Matthison and Charles Rann Kennedy saw the front of 
the Administration Building with its Greek portico and 
four columns crowning a long ascent of steps. Miss 
Matthison exclaimed, “A perfect setting for a Greek 


play! You must give one! We will help you!” By the 
next June, with the help of Margaret Gage’s dance pat- 
terns from the Bennett School, the first play was pre- 
sented on the wide area in front of the steps of the 
building. A young and promising pianist in the Music 
Department, Pauline Schaadt, composed the music for 
this first play, as she has continued to do for each of the 
others. The first printed program bears this dedication, 
“To Edith Wynne Matthison, Charles Rann Kennedy, 
and Margaret Gage whose generous interest and guid- 
ance have made possible this presentation of Antigone.” 
The senior who played the first Antigone was Grace 
Kern, who has since played on Broadway and is now a 
Hollywood executive. 


The Kennedys continued their interest in the pro- 
ductions. When a new open-air theatre was finished on 
the southern slope of the campus, Edith Wynne Matthi- 
son came to dedicate it with readings from Hippolytus. 


In 1932 The Trojan Women was added to our cycle 
of Antigone, Alcestis and Electra that one college gen- 
eration might participate in four different plays. Last 
year we revised the cycle to include Iphigenia in Tauris 
instead of Alcestis. 
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The four banner colleges are Beloit in Wisconsin, 
Bates in Maine, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College in 
Virginia, and the University of California at Los 
Angeles, each with twenty or more performances to 
its credit. 

Of the 44 extant Greek plays 32 have been given: 
all seven of Aeschylus, six of Sophocles, twelve of 
Euripides, and seven of Aristophanes. The most popu- 
lar dramatist, as you would expect, is Euripides with 
173 performances; Sophocles is second with 119. 

Thirty of the 350 presentations have been comedy, 
not a surprising proportion when you think of the 
difficulty of making Aristophanes clear to an American 
audience. Swarthmore in the Spring of 1939 presented 
The Clouds in Greek in inimitable fashion. I shall 
never forget the itching Strepsiades, the foppish Phei- 
dippides, the Thinking Shop, Socrates descending from 
the heights of Clothier Memorial in a basket, and the 
graceful Chorus of Clouds. This was effectively staged 
as the sun’s rays were lengthening on the grassy area 
in front of the cloisters. 

The most popular play has been Antigone with 75 
performances; Iphigenia in Tauris is second with so, 
and Alcestis third with 45. 

I can best summarize the interest in Greek produc- 
tions by choosing a representative year and listing the 
colleges which then sponsored a play; I take the year 
1932; here is the list: Ashland College (Ohio), Bald- 
win Wallace College, Bates College, Brenau College, 
Cedar Crest College, College of St. Elizabeth, College 
of Wooster, Drake University, Goucher College, Penn- 
sylvania State College, Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College, Russell Sage College, Salem College, Sarah 
Lawrence Ccllege, St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, 
University of Arkansas, University of California 
(Berkeley), University of California (Los Angeles), 
University of Minnesota, University of North Caro- 
lina, and Wellesley College. East, West, North and 
South are represented in these twenty-one productions, 
six of which were by Greek departments. 

I have asked two colleges on the eastern seaboard, 
because of their sustained interest in productions, to 
give me a glimpse behind the scenes. Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College has had an enviable record under 
the aegis of Dr. Mabel K. Whiteside. Their first pro- 
duction was Alcestis in 1909; their twenty-seventh was 
last May. And these were all given in the original 
Greek. 

Dr. Whiteside writes: “The Greek classes furnish 
the enthusiasm. No class wants to be the one to break 
the tradition. It seems an impossible amount of work, 
but they have heard and heard of other classes who 
have done an equal amount of work. Of course for 
those that take part there is an immeasurable increase 
in knowledge of Greek. This they never forget, though 


some of them cannot recall the lines after a few years. 


But most of all the fact that they attempted and suc- 
ceeded in a seemingly impossible task is of lasting 
benefit to them. We give the plays in Greek because 
it is only by this means that we can justify the pro- 
duction as part of the Greek work. To my surprise I 
have found that the girls throw themselves into the 
part so much more feelingly if they say the Greek.” 

Another pioneer was Bates College. Back in 1912 the 
speech department of this institution presented Oedipus 
Coloneus and has given twenty-one plays since that 
time, but none since 1938. 

Discussion of where and when Greek dramas have 
been produced leads to many questions of method. 
What about the acting space, the setting? What cos- 
tumes, what music, what treatment:of the choral odes? 

Dorpfeld’s theory of no stage, but all chorus and 
cast activity taking place in the orchestra area was 
known as early as 1888, but not until 1go2 was this 
theory put into practice with one exception. Vassar in 
1893 produced Antigone adopting this new theory with 
actors and chorus on one level. After 1902 almost all 
the indoor performances have used the stage for all the 
play. Some outdoor theatres, such as that at Cedar 
Crest, have attempted to create the effect of one level, 
though in reality our stage proper is a grassy plot four 
steps above the orchestra area—a practical arrangement 
to compensate for the gentle slope of the seating area. 


By far the most effective indoor presentation, 
theatrically speaking, I felt was the Oedipus Tyrannus 
given at Fordham University last May in Greek. 
When the curtain was pulled, there were the facade 
and portico of Oedipus’ palace crowning ten or twelve 
broad steps, at the foot of which was a sizable space. 
An improvised extension to the stage at the right and 
the left, hidden by screens and always in shadow, was 
used for the entrance of the suppliants in the prologue, 
for the young shepherd from Corinth and the older 
one of the royal household, and for the blind Teiresias. 
Jocasta and Oedipus used the palace door; the Chorus 
used the portico level as effective parodoi. The Chorus 
in diagonal patterns with perfect precision chanted 
their Greek odes now high on the steps, now on the 
lower area and always physically close to the actors. 
It was a superb production. It gripped me far more than 
the first Greek play I ever saw when I was in college. 
That was in 1915 in the Yale Bowl when a group of us 
from South Hadley attended the professional perform- 
ance of Iphigenia in Tauris with Lillian McCarthy as 
Iphigenia. Possibly I had a more seeing eye in 1941! 

So without quibbling on what is historically correct 
or what is the old traditional and the new traditional 
and very modern manner, every presentation today 
gleans and uses some of the techniques of the modern 
theatre to heighten the dramatic effect. 

Like the acting area, the scenic background has wit- 
nessed three stages of development: the early period 
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had rather stereotyped scenery and conventional repre- 
sentative objects on a flat surface in perspective; in 
1910 Dartmouth in its Oedipus Tyrannus broke away 
from this treatment aiming for a more attractive and 
original background, still archaeologically correct, how- 
ever. And lastly and more recently, a much freer 
method of design has prevailed to suggest the dominant 
mood of the play through line and color. The most 
striking example of this interpretative stage picture 1s 
the production of Trojan Women in the outdoor 
theatre at the College of St. Elizabeth in 1940. The 
stage set in itself was exciting—a steep ramp suggested 
the gangplank of the ship which was to take the captive 
women to a life of slavery in Greece; sand bags massed 
in one spot suggested the havoc of war; one Greek 
column in juxtaposition with the far distant vista ot 
leafy space localized the play, and all this was empha- 
sized by the black-robed peasant chorus, the grey-robed 
despairing Hecuba, and Menelaus in pompous Prussian 
paraphernalia. Breath-taking indeed was this produc- 
tion, arousing us to the horrors of war in 1940 as 
vividly as in Athens in 415 when Euripides thundered 
his disapproval of the Athenian treatment of neutral 
Melos. 


One topic leads into another; I cannot discuss the 
stage without the setting, or the setting without hint- 
ing at the costumes as I did just now in discussing the 
ultramodern version of Trojan Women. It would seem 
that all kinds of material have been used for costumes 
through this long span: silk, cashmere, cheesecloth, 
flannel and even handwoven silk and linen which was 
used in the 1935 production of the Bacchae at Bryn 
Mawr. In the earlier productions more attempt was 
made to achieve historical accuracy by using vase 
paintings as source material than to suggest the emo- 
tional feeling of the play. Color and decoration lately 
are being used more to suggest the mood of the play. 


Some presentations have used brilliant colors, red, 
purple, blue, green, brown; others have employed more 
pastel shades, particularly for the Chorus. Gold and 
silver designs decorated the borders. At Cedar Crest 
especially in these last years when Mrs. Gertrude 
Givens of the Home Economics Department has been 
in charge of costume designing, we have aimed for 
pleasing color effects to translate the mood of the play 
by suggestion, and at the same time have tried not to 
violate any classical tradition. In our June production 
of Iphigenia in Tauris, Iphigenia wore a white jersey 
dress pleasingly draped, with a mantle of the same 
beautifully lined to link with the Chorus. Seven of the 
Chorus were dressed in rose, eight in blue, with alter- 
nating bands for waist and head. Orestes with his 
maroon mantle on a tan tunic and Pylades with blue 
showed by this color scheme their relationship with 
Iphigenia and her sympathetic Chorus. One marked 


deviation from the classical presentation of Athenian 
drama is the very infrequent use of masks. As far as I 
can find out there were only five or six revivals in the 
1930-40 decade in which the actors or Chorus or both 
wore masks. Three of the four colleges using them 
were women’s. 


Of any phase, we know least about the music used 
in ancient drama. In analyzing the methods I should 
say there were just two in the revivals: modern or 
harmonic music and modal or ancient. In the early 
years, say from 1881 to 1900, members of the staft 
composed special harmonic music; other colleges bor- 
rowed and a few used the Mendelssohn choral music 
mentioned above. About 1907 began the trend to com- 
posed modal scales in the ancient style. Iowa Uni- 
versity began this in its 1907 revival of Iphigenia in 
Tauris, Hippolytus in 1913 and Iphigenia in Aulis in 
1915. Other colleges tried the experiment also. 


In the last twenty-year period a greater number of 
colleges have used modern music either specially com- 
posed by a local faculty member or borrowed, while at 
least eight colleges imitated the ancient modes. The 
last statement brings very vividly to mind the Bryn 
Mawr 1935 presentation of the Bacchae. Madame 
Sikelianos, the director, used a scheme of musical notes 
belonging to the tradition of the Greek Orthodox 
Church with flute, cymbal, tambourines and drums 
producing the orgiastic effect. 


Some colleges, especially in the early presentations, 
used an orchestra; then a few instruments, chiefly the 
stringed instruments and wood-winds, became popular: 
harp, violin, flute, clarinet, French horn, oboe. At 
Cedar Crest we use modern music especially composed 
by the former head of the music department and 
played on the piano and organ. 


Finally I have reached the sine qua non, that from 
which drama evolved, the lyric. To dance or not to 
dance! To dance and sing at the same time or not to 
dance and sing! And if you dance, to dance like the 
figures on a Greek frieze or Greek vase in stylized 
movements, or like modern Greek peasants, or in the 
ballet or interpretative or modern method! All varieties 
of Terpsichorean activity have been pursued in the 
sixty-year period. To generalize, in the revivals of 
drama by the classical departments the Chorus has per- 
formed a simple dance and throughout the play has 
formed an integral part. In the revivals by speech de- 
partments the Chorus has been a problem because it 
could not be modernized as the other factors could. 
Great care has been taken in the placing of the Chorus 
during the dramatic parts to weave them into the 
fabric of the play without distraction. 


Then who can judge about the delivery of the choral 
odes? Shall they be sung in unison? In harmony? 
May they be spoken in choral speech? May the rier ad 
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alone speak them? Is it possible to dance and sing at 
the same time? A wide variety of tastes is evident in 
the answers to these questions. 

Over three hundred revivals in sixty years must 
prove that the classical Greek plays act well, are worth 
doing, and have timeless values. Colleges which revive 


Greek plays are certainly not “all vogue outside and all 
vague inside!” Their classical departments and speech 
departments are allied to bring Periclean Athens into 
the twentieth century. 

A.icE PARKER TALLMADGE 
CEDAR CREST COLLEGE 





REVIEWS 


Paulys Real-Encyclopadie der _ classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft?,. By Georc Wissowa, 
WILHELM Kro.it and Kart MitTTetHaAus; XX.1, 
Philon bis Pignus. 1312 columns. Metzler, Stutt- 
gart 1941 40 M. 


This is probably the last volume of the Real- 
Encyclopadie which will be available for the duration 
to scholars in this country, and one examines it with 
some additional curiosity for signs of war economy. 
There are none. The fascicle is of normal size (if any- 
thing, a trifle more bulky) and shows no deterioration 
in quality of paper or print; the same level of scholar- 
ship is maintained; and it would be difficult to prove 
in as impersonal a work as this any traces of ideological 
bias. The authors continue steadily to change and un- 
familiar names of younger scholars replace those of the 
well-known oldsters of former volumes. There are no 
Italian contributors. One might have imagined a suit. 
able Axis gesture extended to an Italian scholar in an 
article such as Picenum, in the linguistic problems of 
which Italian scholars have been active, but the article 
is contributed by W. Brandenstein. The contributions 
by American scholars are conspicuously fewer and are 
confined almost exclusively to brief notes, the authors 
of which are K. von Fritz, W. A. Oldfather, F. 
Solmsen, D. Strout, A. Raubitschek and + Mary Trow- 
bridge (Honey). 

The only article of real length written by an Ameni- 
can scholar is the important (and interesting) Physio- 
logus by B. E. Perry. On the whole one cannot help 
being impressed with the competence with which this 
volume has been edited and its detachment from _po- 
litical problems. 


It is probably only accidental, but this fascicle is dis- 
tinguished from those immediately preceding it in the 
predominance of short over long articles. From the 
point of view of length, at least, ” only a few are out- 
standing: @épo. (Schwahn), Photios (Ziegler), Phrygia 
(Ruge, ‘Friedrich), Physiologus (Perry). To those in- 
terested in economics and law the following three 
articles are of great importance: Phoinix, dopor, pignus; 
for literature and science Phineus and Photios are note- 
worthy. For ancient history in general the following 
will be useful: Philopoimen, Phoinix, Phokis, Phyle; 
for philosophy: Philon (an important article by numer- 
ous hands, continued from XIX.2; Philo of Alexandria 


is the work of H. Leisegang), Philostratos, Phomiker 
(Phoinikia), Physis; for religion and science: Phthas 
(the heading may mislead—the article deals with Ptah, 
the Egyptian ¢ god equated with Hephaestus), Physik, 
Phy siologus. 


The volume concludes with 27 columns of Nach- 
trage und Berichtigungen which emphasize once more 
the steady stream of scholarship reflected in this sober 
work. 

Caspar J. KRAEMER, JR. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Life and Thought in the Greek and Roman 
World. By M. Cary and T. J. HaarHorr. xi, 348 
pages, 12 plates, 4 maps. Methuen, London (1940) 
8s. 6d. 


In recent years there has been a steadily increasing 
stream of books whose aim is to record and evaluate = 
‘life and thought’ of the two great peoples who 1 
ancient times successively dominated the civilized 
world. In fact the same year to which we owe the 
book under review produced two even more pretentious 
volumes, one on Greece and one on Rome (see CW 34 
| 1940-1 | 93-4, 171-3). This phenomenon may be at- 
tributable in part to a growing awareness that history 
is something more than a tale of migrations and wars 
and warriors. The more recent handbooks on ancient 
history are noteworthy for the space devoted to eco- 
nomic and social conditions and problems and to the 
intellectual and artistic achievements of the peoples 
studied. However, when one reflects that it is the 
Greeks who have been most generously advertised by 
the press of our day, one is moved to suspect that the 
trend referred to 1s due in no small measure to the 
laudable desire to remind a world which now has almost 
no first-hand acquaintance with Greek letters—save as 
they serve to label college fraternities—how much we 
owe to the ancient Greeks and how much we stand to 
lose if we persist in neglecting them. Are the Romans, 
too, now threatened with a similar oblivion? That an 
English publisher should be bringing out a handbook 
like that of Cary and Haarhoff might seem truly 
ominous. Are English schoolboys following the bad 
example set by their American cousins? 

“Our endeavour to treat Greek and Roman life as a 
single subject may call forth some criticism and will 
probably be condemned in some quarters as unscientific. 
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In this age of specialization to the bitter end the pre- 
vailing tendency is to segregate the Greek and the 
Roman cultures, and to contrast rather than to compare 
them. For the advanced scholar this insistence on the 
difference between the two peoples no doubt has its 
advantages, but it is not the best method of approach 
to the study of the ancient classical civilizations. On a 
broad view of these civilizations it 1s the resemblances 
rather than the disparities that strike the eye.” Thus 
have the authors of Life and Thought in the Greek 
and Roman World set forth their purpose and their 
credo. It may be that nat all will be convinced of the 
accuracy of the concluding sentence in the passage just 
quoted; but be that as it may, there are undoubtedly 
advantages to be derived from a comparison of the two 
cultures, and it is not unlikely that those teachers who 
profess one of the two often lose in effectiveness 
through forgetting the other. Now if ever the teachers 
of Greek and Latin should refuse to shut their eyes to 
the existence of each other and should welcome all ef- 
forts looking toward a union of forces. Consequently a 
book whose aim is such as that announced above de- 
serves careful and sympathetic scrutiny. Will the book 
be useful in the teaching of Greek and Latin, and to 
what extent? Those are practical questions which may 
be answered variously by those into whose hands it 
comes. If this reviewer devotes more space to the 
points in which he believes the authors have been in 
error than to the points of strength, he 1s by no means 
unconscious of the latter. He would at the outset ex- 
press his admiration for the skill with which in general 
the significant facts have been singled out and for the 
courage displayed in paring down and compressing. 


It may be helpful to list the successive chapters and 
to indicate, by including the pagination, what relative 
importance is attached to each: The witee gone 
Background (1-14); The Political Background (15-89); 
The Material Background (go-138); Social Life (139- 
61); The Written and the Spoken Word (162-87); 
Philosophy and Science (188-211); Greek and Roman 
Art (212-34); Greek and Roman Literature (235-72); 
Education and Scholarship (273-300); Greek and 
Roman Religion (301-42). Each of these main topics 1s 
dealt with under several sub-heads; for example, Social 
Life presents the following sub-divisions: Family Life, 
and the Position of Women; Indoor Entertainments; 
The Town as a Social Centre; Dramatic Performances; 
Music; Physical Recreations—Athletics; Physical Rec- 
reations—Roman Sports; Country Sports—T ravel. In 
this chapter the aim to present as a unit the phenomena 
of the two civilizations has been achieved with credit- 
able success. Such a treatment has not been practicable 
in certain other chapters, in which, whether frankly 
recognized 1 in the chapter heading or not, a separation 
is made between Greece and Rome, the facts relating 
to each being presented as a unified account. In such 


chapters, in which the dividing line is clearly drawn, 
it would seem that a conscious effort has been made to 
resist the temptation to be partial to the Greek. For 
example, in the chapter The Geographical Background, 
while Italy is accorded slightly more than three pages, 
the more complex nature of the Greek lands, a know- 
ledge of which is so essential to an understanding of 
the people and their doings, is compressed within two 
pages and a half; Greek history occupies thirty-five 
pages, Roman history thirty-nine; a survey of Greek 
literature is achieved in fifteen pages, while Latin litera- 
ture is allotted twenty. In general a fair sense of pro- 
portion is observable in the space devoted to the 
several mai topics; one might, however, question the 
propriety of according Greek and Roman Religion more 
space than either Philosophy and Science or Greek and 
Roman Art or Greek and Roman Literature. 


One of the most serious drawbacks of the book is its 
condensation. The story of the Persian Wars, not 
merely notable for its dramatic interest and for its 
revelation of the points of strength and of weakness in 
the Greek nature but also significant as providing an 
explanation for the political, intellectual, and artistic 
development of the years that followed, is despatched 
in one and a half pages. The history of Greece from the 
formation of the Delian League down to Philip’s inter- 
vention in Greek affairs is compressed within little 
more than two pages. These are fairly typical illustra- 
tions of the procedure as a whole. The information sup- 
plied is pertinent and valuable and, in general, truth- 
fully and clearly presented, but only the closest _appli- 
cation on the part of the reader could create in the 
mind of one who lacked previous preparation any last- 
ing and worth while conception of the greatness of the 
peoples with which the book is concerned. It is to be 
feared that the average American student would find it 
hard reading, though he might welcome the book as a 
means of reviewing a lecture course. 


Undoubtedly Cary and Haarhoff were fully aware 
of the difficulty of the task they set tan In 
their preface they say: “In a work of such large scope 
and small compass as the present one it has been im- 
possible to confirm the statements of the text with a 
mass of corroborative detail, or to guard them against 
all possible misunderstandings by hedging them in with 
qualifying epithets and deprecatory parentheses.” 
Given the limitations imposed upon them by the na- 
ture of their project, they are to be congratulated upon 
the measure of success to which they have attained. 
But those limitations are serious handicaps, from which 
the work as a whole suffers. In more than one instance 
the details which seem to call for query or adverse 
criticism may be the result of the constant pressure for 
brevity of expression rather than of confusion of 
thought or ignorance of fact. Thus one misses the 
name of Massilia in the summary statement of Greek 
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colonization (18). When on page 98 we read: “The 
surviving Greek houses (mostly at Olynthus, Priene, 
and Delos), and the earlier ones discovered at 
Pompeii . .”, are we to understand that the houses at 
Pompeu were earlier than those unearthed at Olynthus? 

“Except in the larger towns, the houses were mostly 
built in one or two storeys” (gg) is too brief to be 
really truthful. The phrase “seventh day of rest” (139) 
inevitably suggests the idea that the Christian Church, 
which is the topic under discussion, was exerting pres- 
sure to perpetuate the Jewish Sabbath. On page 150 we 
read: “The Romans sometimes erected their theatres in 
tiers of solid masonry, but the more usual procedure 
was to scoop the auditorium out of a convenient hill- 
side and to line it with stone seats.” This, as it stands, 
might lead the unwary to infer that the Greeks had 
yet a different method of construction, one that the 
authors were holding in reserve for him. The statement 
(155) that the Greeks held the long jump “in greater 
esteem than the high jump” is undoubtedly true, but 
it might be more interesting to tell the boy of today 
that the high jump did not enter into any of the 
ancient Greek athletic contests. The statement (169) 
that “Letters were originally written on wood, pot- 
sherds, or lead” is disturbing, for the context shows that 
epistles, not detached words and phrases, is in the 
writer's mind. Whatever the actual truth of the state- 
ment may be, the reviewer knows of no evidence te 
substantiate it. 

The account of the Greek theatre and Greek drama 
appears, for some reason or other, the least satisfactory 
of all. On page 217 we find the view, now certainly 
discredited, that the Greeks had an elevated stage. 
That is not true until the Roman period. Furthermore, 
it is at least misleading to speak of the seats of the 
auditorium as rising “in long and continuous flights” 
(ibid.); as is well known, one or more longitudinal 
passages split the auditorium into zones, at least in the 
larger theatres. Again, since the institution of the 
tragic contest took place in 534 B.C., it is erroneous to 
say (241) that “This dialogue (that of Thespis) de- 
veloped in the next thirty years into a dramatic action, 
which was sustained by several bypokritai or actors, as 
they had now become.” Aeschylus, to whom is ascribed 
the introduction of the second hypokrites, produced his 
first play in 499 B.c. Whether he used his second 
actor on that occasion is of course unknown; but grant- 
ing for the sake of argument that he did, two actors 
could not rightly be termed “several”, and it may be 
questioned whether that adjective is applicable to the 
three actors frequently employed subsequent to the 
first public appearance of Sophocles in 468 B.c. The 
year 450 B.C., given as the date by which “the pro- 
gramme of representations at Athens had been stand- 
ardized” (ibid.), is obviously a round number. Such 
standardization as is here implied occurred as early as 
467 8.c. But it is misleading to omit in the sentence 


following all reference to the inclusion of comedies in 
“the chief festival of Dionysus”. The unwary reader 
might well infer that comedy never had a place in that 
festival; actually it was given official recognition in 
486 B.c. A similar looseness of expression mars the 
final paragraph on page 242. Whereas the natural in- 
ference to be drawn from that passage is that comedy 
was confined to the Lenaea, comedy, as just noted, had 
actually “come to town” for the City Dionysia as early 
as 468 B.c. An admirer of Aristophanes must surely 
resent the phrase, “seemingly gratuitous coarseness,” as 
applied (243) to his lusty humor. The use of such a 
phrase in that connection suggests ignorance of that 
aspect of Dionysiac worship which gave birth to Old 
Comedy, as well as an inability to appreciate the true 
spirit -of Aristophanes, a spirit which, however frank 
and uproarious, is rarely chargeable with gratuitous 
coarseness. Again, would it not have been better, in 
view of the fame of Menander, to have made brief 
reference to the four plays composed by him of which 
we now have considerable fragments rather than to 
dismiss the whole topic of the “comedy of manners” 
with the bald and unenlightening statement (243) that 
“hardly anything survives”? 

In the chapter on Education and Scholarship, ex- 
ception might well be taken to the statement (280) 
that boys were “not allowed to go out at night or to 
sit up late at parties or to attend performances of 
comedy at the theatre.” In the first place, ancient 
Greece seems to have provided very little ‘night life’ 
even for the adult citizen, and such as there was would 
hardly have appealed to the boys, even had they been 
welcomed by their elders. There seems to be no evi- 
dence that boys had ‘parties’, but no regulation for- 
bidding them is known to the reviewer. The likelihood 
is that bed seemed a welcome refuge, not only to boys 
but also to most men, after a day of activity which 
began at sunrise. As to attendance upon comedy, al- 
though from time to time supposedly learned scholars 
have expressed convictions similar to the one just 
quoted, such evidence as exists is all in favor of the 
belief that boys not only were not forbidden to attend 
but actually did attend. The case has been well stated 
by A. E. Haigh, The Attic Theatre’, 324- 9. 

A notable defect in this same chapter is the scant 
attention paid to physical education and music, im- 
portant items in the curriculum at both Sparta and 
Athens. The reader will have to search diligently to 
discover any reference to either in this the most 
logical place in which to deal with them. Possibly the 
authors felt that they had discharged their duty through 
what they had said on these topics in their chapter on 
Social Life. 

A final word may be said with reference to the twelve 
plates to be found at the back of the volume. The first 
two represent pre-Hellenic fresco, two portray respect- 
ively the Famili iar Francois vase and a pair of typical 
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white lekythoi, then come in succession a kneeling 
archer from Aegina, the Demeter of Cnidus, the Pont 
du Gard, a portrait head of Pompey, a terracotta por- 
trait group from Volterra, the well known Doryphorus, 
a cross-section (restored) of the library of Timgad, a 
bit of landscape fresco from Prima Porta, and finally a 
page illustrating various types of Roman construction 
in brick and stone. Inasmuch as the text appears to 
contain no reference to these plates, one is moved to 
wonder what useful purpose they were intended to 
serve. One wonders also on what principle the selection 
was made. Most of all, ssibly, one wonders how much 
inspiration, of information, is likely to be derived from 
the plate on Roman construction in brick and stone. 
Possibly these plates are a half-hearted concession to 
the current urge for pictures. 
H. LaMar Crossy 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Zenon Papyri, Business Papers of the Third Cen- 
tury B.C. Dealing with Palestine and Egypt. Edited 
with Introductions and Notes by WILLIAM LINN 
WESTERMANN, CLINTON WALKER KEYES and HEr- 
BERT LieBESNY. Volume II, x, 221 pages, 7 plates. 
Columbia University Press, New York 1940 (Colum- 
bia Papyri, Greek Series, No. 4) $6 


This new volume of papyrus texts contains the re- 
mainder of the Zenon documents in the Columbia 
University collection, together with a few pieces from 
the later Ptolemaic period. Many of the papyri are 
fragmentary and of minor importance except as they 
form part of this great and well-known archive. The 
editors have searched out with meticulous care every 
possible connection between these texts and those 
already published, and appear to have missed no signifi- 
cant detail that would serve to determine the dates, 
the persons, or the events involved. 


The effort to extract the last drop of information 
from such texts as these has perhaps led the editors to 
draw from them conclusions on historical matters that 
are not fully warranted by the slight evidence they 
afford. It has led them also to make many restorations 
which, though plausible, still remain mere conjectures. 
This sort of editing is valuable, but it always brings 
with it the danger that other scholars, not papyrolo- 
gists, will place too much reliance on the interpreta- 
tions and restorations of the editors, with too little con- 
sideration of the actual state of the text. No fault can 
be found, however, with the presentation of the texts 
themselves; the reading of the papyri seems to be as 
nearly perfect as possible, and this, in the last analysis, 
is the most important qualification of a publication of 
papyrus documents. 

A few of the more interesting texts are worth noting. 
No. 66 is a letter to Zenon from a non-Greek, perhaps 
an Arab, complaining about wages and contemptuous 


treatment by Zenon’s agents. This treatment he attrib- 
utes to the fact that he is a “barbarian” and unable 
to “act the Greek.” 

No. 83 is a petition made by a certain Antipatros, 
who alleges that, because he defaulted on a debt con- 
tracted at a usurious rate of interest (72%!), his cred- 
itor has, without recourse to the properly constituted 
authorities, seized his wife and child and held them as 
pledges for the debt. His wife has escaped but the 
petitioner seeks redress both for the illegal interest 
charged and for the unlawful detention of his son. 

Nos. 87 and 88 present drafts of letters from the 
bureau of Eukles who was overseer of the estate of 
Apollonios in Philadelphia after its reversion to the 
state. One of the letters orders the auditing of accounts 
of Anosis, the village scribe, because discrepancies have 
been found, and Eukles wishes to make Anosis respons- 
ible for any deficiencies. 

Nos. 75, 77, 104 are among the more interesting of 
the many fragments of accounts, adding their bit to- 
ward completing the reconstruction of the picture of 
the economic life of the period. 

Under Nos. 114-118 the editors have published the 
numerous fragments that are too small to be of value 
in themselves, but that might be joined to or complete 
fragments in other collections. The grouping of these 
fragments will aid anyone attempting to make use of 
them in this way; No. 114 comprises fragments of 
letters written with the fibers, No. 115 those written 
across the fibers, No. 116 fragments of accounts written 
with the fibers, No. 117 those written across them, and 
No. 118 fragments of uncertain character. 

Of the later Ptolemaic documents the most interest- 
ing is No. 120, of which only the left side remains. In 
this fragment the editors see a royal decree providing 
for the collection of a new money tax of 2% on the 
income of estates, the tax to be allocated as a dorea for 
priests in Alexandria and for other undesignated per- 
sons in the chora. The method followed by the editors 
in publishing this text, which naturally, in its incom- 
plete state, will provide material for much controversy, 
is admirable. They have printed first the simple tran- 
scription of the papyrus with only such restorations as 
they consider certain. After discussing this text they 
present an extended version, which they have restored 
as completely as possible. They have given a very full 
commentary on this restored text, and followed it with 
an informative discussion of money taxes allocated as 
doreai, on the basis of other Greek and Egyptian 
sources. That many scholars will not agree entirely 
either with the restorations or with the interpretations 
of the editors is a foregone conclusion, but it does not 
impair the value of the work done, which is both pene- 
trating and provocative. 

Nos. 121 and 122 belong to the same archive as P. 
Mich. III, 182, 183, 193 and 200, and pertain to the 
operation of the estate of Eirene. To the publication of 
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the documents the editors have appended a discussion 
of the management of the estate, based on a study of 
all six texts. 

A check of the transcriptions with the published 
facsimiles discloses only an occasional slip of no signifi- 
cance. The following corrections, although for the most 
part unimportant, should perhaps be noted: 

No. 60, |. 6. The second letter is certainly , not o. 

No. 64, |. 7. The clause wa rv empedcav nyo 
mowvrat has been omitted in the translation. 

No. 66, 1. 19. The facsimile shows that the text 
has re between ra and odeAopeva. 

No. 76, Introd. In the second paragraph read “4 
drachmas per ten thousand” instead of “4 drachmas 
per thousand.” 

77, Il. 18-19, note. 
“14 artabs.” 

No. 120, |. 24. There is certainly not room for 
mow thv tysnv. From the facsimile I should suggest 
Tagav Tiny, with thy to be supplied in the preceding 


Read “1% choinikes” in- 


stead of 


line. 

No. i> The word ayvopoves has here the mean- 
ing tow it has in P. C. Z. IV, 59651, and which the 
onal ayvwpovew bears (cf. Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v.), 
i.e. delinquent in the performance of an obligation, not 


senseless. It seems possible also to take eoOe as an error 
for exre rather than for egeoGe. The translation should 
be “Since you did not pay what is still owing upon 
the lease of the orchard . . . you are delinquent.” In 
the translation of the following sentence, ov pyv 8 add’ 
ert Kat vey KTA., It 1s not necessary to interpolate the 
conclusion “you had best act in the matter.” The ellipse 
is with ov pPNVs and 8 aAX’ ere Kat vuy should be read 
with the verb earrouTeXovper- 

It is with some trepidation, but none the less with 
conviction, that this reviewer commends the editors 
for again printing the Greek texts without accents. To 
be sure their omission deprives the critic of one fertile 
field of endeavor, for never a reviewer yet but could 
find a few accents omitted or gone astray. But surely 
the papyrologist, more than anyone else, must realize 
that accents are no integral part ‘of the Greek language, 
and, except for their appeal to the eye which Wes been 
trained to expect them, have little practical value. So 
we doff our hats to the Columbia editors who have had 
the temerity to defy convention, and go back to the 
fundamental language, without the adornments that 
only Byzantine scholasticism required. 


Evtinor M. HusseLMANn 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Dr. Charles T. Murphy of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


Microfilm or photostat copies of articles abstracted may be ob- 
tained through a. Service, Department of Agriculture 
Library, Washington, D. The charge for a microfilm copy of 
any periodical article, BP of length, is 50c; film copying 
from hooks and serials is at the rate of 50c for each 50 pages 
or fraction thereof. Photostat charges are 10c per page, with a 
minimum charge of 50c for each item. ‘The Service reserves the 
right to except material readily available elsewhere. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Euripides. W. Koster. De Metris Stasimi I et II 
Electrae Eurtpidis. Detailed metrical analysis and sug- 
gested scansion of these stasima, with critical apparatus 
based on standard texts. As he explores the musical art 
of Euripides, K. finds a certain nexus throughout the 
two stasima, although absolute congruence is avoided 
‘ingeniosissime licentia.’ 

Mélanges Boisacq 2.29-43 (Upson) 


Ovid. F. Peeters. Censeor, déponent, chez Ovide, 
Fastes, V, 25. A study of Ovid’s use of censeor ,indi- 
cates that Fasti V, 25 should read ‘Hinc sata Maiestas, 
hos est dea censa parentes’ with the manuscripts G, M 
and Harleianus 2564, and not ‘Hinc sata Maiestas, quae 
mundum temperat omnem’ with A, U, and D, a reading 
of later origin which gives a probable Christian sense 
and color to the verse. 


Mélanges Boisacq 2.167-72 


Plato. F. Prister. Die Prooimia der platonischen 
Gesetze. The Prooimia to the Laws are intended, as 
Cicero says (De legg. II,6,14) ‘persuadere aliquid, non 
omnia vi ac minis cogere.’ Such persuasive Prooimia 
are a common phenomenon; Plato was imitating 


(Upson) 


Zaleukos and Charondas, not making any innovations 


of his own. 
Mélanges Boisacq 2.173-9 (Upson) 


Plautus. Norman J. DeWitt. Pseudolus and Han- 
nithal’s Elephant. Explanation of a joke, depending on 
the name Surus, which belonged to the elephant and is 
assumed by Pseudolus. 


CPh 36 (1941) 189-90 (Sutherland) 


Tacitus. Hereert Biocu. A Manuscript of Tacitus’ 
Agricola in Monte Cassino about A.D. 1135. Verbal 
correspondences and similarities of phrase between the 
Agricola and the Vita S. Severi of Petrus Diaconus, 
the librarian of Monte Cassino. 
CPh 36 (1936) 185-7 (Sutherland) 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 


BEAZLEY, J. D. A Marble Lamp. The lamp was 
familiar to Minoans and Mycenaeans but died out and 
did not reappear till the seventh century. In the dark 
age, the torch was used for light. “There is only one 
mention of a lamp in Homer.” The lamp illustrated is of 
white marble, semicircular with four projections, the 
largest, on the straight side, being carved into the 
form of a human head. A very similar | lamp was found 
in the sanctuary of Demeter at Selinus in Sicily. Both 
are from one design, if not by one hand. Another group 
of lamps is circular. Many of these have a spike hole in 
the middle and are divided into three partitions. The 
ten semicircular lamps and nine circular ones discussed 
form a group and “were probably made in one city and 
exported from there to every quarter of the Greek 
world.” Other stone lamps not belonging to this class 
are also discussed. III. 


JHS 60 (1940) 22-49 (Ridington) 
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SIEBER, MARGARETE. <1 Tragic Chorus on a Vase of 
475 B.C. A Briseis cup in the Metropolitan Museum 
represents on the exterior two flute players and eight 
young men of a tragic chorus rehearsing in a building 
identified as the Stoa Basileios. The interior shows the 
chorodidaskalos and a strange piece of furniture which 
is explained as an admission control for the fifteen 
members of the chorus. The cup was perhaps painted in 
connection with the victory of the Phoinissai of Phry- 
nichos, for which Themistocles was choregus. III. 
AJA 45 (1941) 529-36 ( Walton) 

BLEGEN, EvizAnetH Pierce. News Items from Athens. 
The fate of various museums throughout Greece. Re- 
port on the excavations by K. A. Rhomaios on a toumba 
at Karabounaki on the Thermaic Gulf. 

AJA 45 (1941) 631-2 (Walton) 

Davis, Peter H. The Flowers of Lasith. Brief 
botanical survey of the Lasithi district in Crete. 

ABSA 38 (1940) 146-8 (Clough) 

Dow, STERLING. A Family of Sculptors from Tyre. 
“At least four gencrations with at least two men in each 
who are attested as sculptors. ... Except perhaps for 
the family of Praxiteles, there is no family of Greek 
sculptors of which more members are actually known 
by name as having practiced the craft.” 
Hesperia 10 (1941) 351-60 

ELDERKIN, G. W. The Akanthos Column at Delphi. 
“The theory of Keramopoullos that the Ampeliotai of 
Libya dedicated the column, that the leaves are not those 
of the akanthos but rather of the silphium plant, and 
that the three maidens are the Hesperides cannot be 
true.” A dedication of Triopian Knidos. ‘Triopas looks 
like an early Apollo of solar character. The “Caryatids” 
on it are rather the three daughters of Triopas who 
mourned the slain Apollo, son of Seilenos. The akanthos 
is a symbol of the solar Apollo. Ill. 

Hesperia 10 (1941) 373-80 (Durham) 


Fraser, A. D. The Bronze Bull in Cleveland. A 
statuette of a “butting bull’ in the Cleveland Museum 
of Art (Inv. no. 30.336) is dated by numerous com- 
parisons to c. 525-510 n.c. Its provenience is said to be 
Lucania; numismatic evidence suggests that it is a copy 
of a bronze bull, a river-god cult image, in Sybaris or 
an allied town. — Ill. 

Metcalf Studies! 1-11 (C. T. M.) 

Gow, A. S. F.. The Date of the Adonia. Dr. Heich- 
elheim now believes that a papyrus in the Rylands col- 
lection does not mention Adonis in connection with the 
month Gorpiaios. This papyrus was used as but one 
piece of evidence and the previous arguments about the 
date (JHS 58.183) are not affected. 

JHS 60 (1940) 95 (Ridington) 

Mytonas, Grorce I. The Site of Akropotamos and 
the Neolithic Period of Macedonia. Report of excava 
tions conducted in 1938 in the valley of Nea Pieria in 
eastern Macedonia. The Neolithic objects discovered 
include both painted and incised wares, figurines, and 
celts. The relation of these remains to those found in 
Thessaly and at the three Neolithic sites previously ex 
cavated in Macedonia is discussed. The differences be 
tween the remains of Akropotamos and those of Servia 
cannot be explained by Heurtley’s theory of the origin 
of Macedonian Neolithic culture. TI. 

AJA 45 (1941) 557-76 

Ricuter, Gisera M. A. 


(Durham) 


(Walton) 
A Kyathos by Psiax in the 





1Humanistic Studies in Honor of John Calvin Metcalf (Uni- 
versity of Virginia Studies, 1 [1941] 


Museo Poldi-Pezzol. The cup represents Dionysus re- 
clining beneath a large ivy, with four satyrs and three 
maenads dancing about him. Both the figures and the 
decorations are typical of the style of Psiax. At the base 
of the handle is a frontal head of Silenos in relief. Ill. 
AJA 45 (1941) 587-92 (Walton) 


OnivER, JAMES H. Notes on Documents of the Ro- 
man Jast. Emendations to the inscription of Octavian 
found at Rhosus; new readings and restorations of IG 
[12 1773, 1790, 3121; EM 3759 effects a join with IG 
[12 4780; the sacrifice listed in the Feriale Duranum 
for January 1 was in honor of the Mater Castrorum; a 
dedication to Amphiaraus by members of the family of 
Calliphron, about 230 a.p.; interpretation of a Christian 
epitaph from eastern Palestine. 


AJA 45 (1941) 537-43 (Walton) 


SmitH, WILLIAM STEVENSON. Old Kingdom Sculp- 
ture. The interpretation of the development of Old 
Kingdom art by A. Scharff in the Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology 26, pp. 41ff. must be corrected on many 
points in the light of the material from Giza. In par- 
ticular, S. challenges Scharff’s statements that the plac- 
ing of statues in tomb or temple indicates that they 
were not meant to be admired by living men, and that 
there were no real attempts at realistic portraiture. III. 
AJA 45 (1941) 514-28 (Walton) 


SUNDWALL, JOHANNES. Das Krétenmotiv in der Vor- 
geschichte von Latium. Stylized designs on certain hut 
urns and vases of central Italy, traced to a pre-Villa- 
novan prototype, are associated with crude representa- 
tions of toads on prehistoric vases of central Europe, 
and the role of the toad in popular superstition is re- 
called. TI. 

APATMA 444-8 (Salyer) 


WycHeErLEY, R. E. The Stoa Basileios. The word 
stoa in classical and Hellenistic Greece implies an open 
colonnade. Various buildings in the agora have been 
thought to be the Stoa Basileios, but one more than 
others fits the description of a typical stoa. It is the 
winged building at the north end of the west side, called 
both the Basileios and the Stoa of Zeus Eleutherios by 
H. A. Thompson. 
JHS 60 (1940) 95-6 (Ridington) 


HISTORY. SOCIAL STUDIES 


Baty, B. L. The Export of Attic Black-Figure 
Ii’are. Attic ware found at various sites is grouped to- 
gether by twenty-year periods beginning with c. 620-600 
8.c. During this period Attic ware was found at Nau- 
cratis and Marseilles as well as at the more important 
trading centers of the seventh century. The appearance 
of Attic ware at Troy in this period is “possibly the 
first archaeological confirmation” of the Athenian ex- 
pedition to Sigeum c. 607 p.c. In the period of 600-580 
z.c. distribution spreads to colonies in the Black Sea, to 
Italy, and to Sicily. This spread may have been due to 
Solon’s interest in developing a corn trade with the 
Black Sea. During 580-60 pn.c. the Attic ware consoli- 
dated its position in both the East and the West, while 
the trade in Corinthian pottery begins to decline. From 
560 to 520 B.c. there is an emphatic increase in distri- 
bution to the West, reaching sites previously mono- 
polised by Corinthian ware. However, Syracuse, with 
copious finds of pottery, is a very scant importer of 
\ttic ware. This may imply a trade agreement between 
Syracuse and Corinth which prevented a free trade be- 
tween Syracuse and Athens. IIl. 


IHS 60 (1940) 60-70 (Ridington) 
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LINGUISTICS. GRAMMAR 


BALLANTYNE, JAMES R. First Lessons in Sanskrit 
Grammar, revised throughout by LAWRENCE A. WARE. 
x, 136 pages. Theosophical University Press, Point 
Loma, California 1941 $ 

Copies may be ordered from L. A. Ware, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Lee, Irvinc J. Language Habits in Human Affairs. 
xxviii, 278 pages. Harper, New York 1941 $1.75 

Sacks, NorMAN P. The Latinity of Dated Docu- 
ments in the Portuguese Territory. ix, 179 pages. 
Author, Philadelphia 1941 (Dissertation, U. of Penn- 
sylvania; Publication of the Series in Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures, No. 32 

Struck, ERDMANN. Bedeutungslehre. Grundzuge e. 
latein. u. griech. Semasiologie. x, 159 pages. Teubner, 
Berlin and Leipzig 1940 (Hellenen ,u. Romer in dt. 
Gegenwart u. Zukunft, H. 1/2) 840 M. 

WALPOLE, HucH R. Semantics. The Nature of 
Words and Their Meanings. 264 pages. Norton, New 
York 1941 $2.50 

Ware, L. A. See above under BALLANTYNE, JAMEs R. 

Wiis, J. De oorsprong van het verbale r-passief in 
de Indogermaansche talen. 51 pages. N. V. Noord- 
Hollandsche Uitgevers Mij, Amsterdam 1941 (Mede- 
deelingen d. Nederlandsche Akademie van Wetenschap- 
pen. Afd. Letterkunde. N. R. Deel 3, No. 11) (1.15 M.) 


ROMAN LAW 


APELDOORN, L. J. vaN. Het Romeinsche recht in Fries- 
land. 58 pages. Noord-Hollandsche U. M., Amsterdam 
1940 (Mededeelingen der Ned. akademie van weten- 
schappen, afd. letterkunde. Nieuwe reeks, Dl. 3, No. 
10) 0.80 fi. 

SCHWIND, Fritz von. Zur Frage der Publikation im 
romischen Recht mit Ausblicken in d. altgriech. und 
ptolemaische Rechtsgebiet. xi, 193 pages. Beck, Munich 
1940 (Miunchener Beitrage zur Papyrusforschg und 
antiken Rechtsgeschichte, H. 31) (Dissertation) 8.50 M. 

TIRSCHLER, EBERHARD. Der Einfluss des rémischen 
Rechts auf die Breslauer Statuten, vornehmlich des 16. 
Jahrhunderts. 56 pages. 3uchdr. Diesdorf, Breslau 
1940 (Dissertation) 

WEITNAUER, ALBERT. Dic Legitimation des aussere- 
helichen Kindes im r6mischen Recht und in den German- 
cnrechten des Mittelalters. Histor.-rechtsvergleichende 
Abhandlg. 106 pages. Helbing & Lichtenhahn, Basel 
1940 (Dissertation) (2.40 M.) 

WIEFELS, JoSEF. Ro6misches Recht. Rechtsgeschichte 
u. Privatrecht. 17-18. vollkommen umgearb. Aufl. 144 
pages. Kohlhammer, Leipzig 1941 3 M. 

Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte. 
Hrsg. v. Pau, KoscHAKER, HANS KRELLER, u. a. Bd 61, 
Romanist. Abt. xliv, 505 pages. Bohlau, Weimar 1941 
27.40 M. 

ANCIENT MEDICINE 

Galen. HaANNs Enruarpt. Aus Galen “Uber die 
Verschiedenheiten des Pulses” (IV.9-11, Kithn 741-754). 
Kritik d. Anschauungen des Chrysermos, Heraklides u. 
Agathinos. 23 pages. Lassleben, Kallmiinz 1940 (Dis- 
sertation ) 


Hippocrates. Wi.LIAM ARTHUR HEipEL. Hippocratic 
Medicine: Its Spirit and Method. xv, 149 pages. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York 1941 $2 

SCHUMACHER, JOSEPH. Antike Medizin, Die natur- 
philosophischen Grundlagen der Medizin in der griech- 
ischen Antike. Volume I. xii, 291 pages. De Gruyter, 
Berlin 1940 16 M. 


PHILOSOPHY. RELIGION 

BartH, Paut. Die Stoa. 5. Aufl., vollig neu bearb. 
v. ALBERT GOEDECKEMEYER. viii, 344 pages. Frommann, 
Stuttgart 1941 880 M. 

Berry, EpMuND GrinpbLAy. The History and Develop- 
ment of the Concept of @eia potpa and @eéla TUX down 
to and including Plato. i1i, 89 pages. Privately Printed, 
Chicago 1940 (Dissertation, Chicago) 

Die antike Religion. Eine Grund- 
Pantheon Akad. Verl. Amsterdam 


KERENYI, KARL. 
legg. 283 pages. 
1940 (8 M.) 

Nitsson, MArTiIN P. Geschichte der griechischen Re- 
ligion. Band 1: Bis zur griechischen Weltherrschaft. 
xxiv, 823 pages, 8 figures, 52 plates. Beck, Munich 
1941 (Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, 5.2.1) 
42 M. 

PACHLATKO, PAUL. 
Problem der Verschiedenheit der Menschen. 
Maag, Glattbrugg 1940 (Dissertation) 

PETERS, FRIEDRICH. Die Wiederkehr des Empedocles. 


Die Stellung der Griechen zum 
3 pages. 


Friedrich Holderlin u. Josef Weinheber. 46 pages. 
Westphal, Wolfshagen-Scharbeutz 1940 1.50 M. 


FICTION 


MacArtuur, ArtHur. After the Afternoon. 290 
pages. Appleton-Century, New York 1941 $2.50 
Conquer. A Tale of the Nika 


MASEFIELD, JOHN. 
147 pages. Macmillan, New 


Rebellion in Byzantium. 


York 1941 $2.50 
MISCELLANEOUS 


FaircLouGH, HENRY RusHToN. Warming Both Hands. 
The Autobiography of Henry Rushton Fairclough. xvi, 
629 pages, ill. Stanford University Press, Stanford 
University (1941) $3.75 

GAMPERT, WILHELM. Die Stthnezeremonien in der 
altindischen Rechtsliteratur. x, 279 pages. Oriental 
Inst., Prague 1939 (Orientalni Ustay vy. Praze. Mono- 
grafie Archivu orientalniho, Volume 6) (Dissertation) 
(17 M.) 

LIVINGSTONE, SIR RicHARD. The Classics and National 
Life. The Presidential Address delivered to the Class- 
ical Association on 22nd April 1941. With a vote of 
thanks by Gitperr Murray. 31 pages. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, London 1941 8d. (0.35) 

SCHULLIAN, DorotHy M. The Italian Cultural Gar- 
dens in Cleveland. 6 pages. Privately printed, (Cleve- 
land) 1941 

WENDEL, Cart. Geschichte der Bibliotheken im 
griechischen-rémischen Altertum. 63 pages. Harrasso- 
witz, Leipzig 1940 (Reprinted from Milkau-Leyh, Hand- 
buch der Bibliothekswissenschaft, III) 

ZACHARIADES, GEORGE Exvtas. ‘Tiibingen und Kon- 
stantinopel. Martin Crusius und seine Verhandlungen 
mit der Griechisch-Orthodoxen Kirche. 109 pages. 
Gerstung & Lehmann, Géttingen 1941 (Schriftenrcihe 
der Deutsch-Griechischen Gesellschaft, Heft 7) 


